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WARNING. 

The Upstairs Club Bulletin will soon 
be going into its 16th year. It has been 
kept going mainly, because of liking to 
keep in touch with friends and what they 
are doing* Suddenly we realize that we 
are mailing them to ghosts and it becomes 
a one sided communication. If you enjoy 
receiving them and want them to continue, 
then write a letter with some news. The 
alternative will be a reduction in the 
mailing list which is now around 200 or 
more. The last issue of this volume will 
not come out until early fall. 

* * * * 

FIFTY YEARS OF DANCE. 

I remember, well, I cannot say I do 
remember - but I do feel - as if I did 
feel - and did remember - and do remem¬ 
ber - this. 

- Gertrude Stein. 

During the autumn of 1919, or the 
early spring of 1920 I began for the 
first time to attend the theatre. My 
home town, Helena, Montana, had at that 
time weekly Pantages Vaudeville and 
during a year f s time from ten to fourteen 
road shows in a season. These evenings 
were a marvelous relaxation from pushing 
a wheelbarrel, mulching, weeding, trans¬ 
planting, potting and the daily chores 
attached to my apprenticeship in the 
Floral trade. 

Up until 1923 I attended every show 
that came to Helena - "The Greenwhich 
Village Follies" - "The Passing Shows" - 
"The Scandals" - plays with Mae Robson 
and Elsie Ferguson - and the Chicago 
Civic Opera production of "Thais" with 
Mary Garden. I could not have been 
too impressed with the ballet in "Thais", 
(I was to be in it a few years later 
with Garden) but I did remember a fea¬ 
tured dancer in the "Greenwhich Village 


Follies". It was none other than Martha 
Graham. Dancing was a great part of 
all these road shows and I became more 
engrossed with this part of the shows. 

At about this time the Pantages circuit 
presented Ted Shawn in his ballet 
"Zochtil". It was based on an Aztec 
Indian legend and Martha Graham appeared 
in this ballet with Robert Gorham. I also 
remember an exciting dance group of 
Spanish Gypsies that had me spellbound 
with their passionate and violent dancing. 
They hurled me out of my humdrum existance 
into one of physical movement and excite¬ 
ment that I had not as yet felt. 

The summer of 1923 I accepted a posi¬ 
tion as designer and manager of a Floral 
store in Boise, Idaho where I was to 
remain until 1927. Idaho was the home of 
a large colony of Spanish Basques and 
among them I made many close friendships. 
After working hours I studied their 
dances from a fiery lady of great beauty 
who later went to Hollywood as a consul¬ 
tant in the movies. Senora Yiriondo 
worked hard with me and encouraged me, 
even to the point of giving me a Spanish 
name - Rolfe Molina, which she religiously 
called me. This was my first initiation 
into dance other than ballroom and square 
dancing which I had been an ardent devotee 
since the age of six in Montana. 

At this time Anna Pavolwa’s appearance 
in Boise became an important influence 
on me. She was partnered by Laurent 
Novikoff and Alexander Volinine, two great 
and inspiring dancers. Also in the com¬ 
pany were Hilda Butsova, Muriel Stuart 
and Edward Caton; all of whom I was to 
know and work with later on in my career. 
After this performance I had a brief stage 
door meeting with Edward Caton. He was 
to be my first celebrity and five years 
later I was to be dancing with him and 
Stuart in the Chicago Civic Opera under 
Vechslav Swoboda and the following year 
under Laurent Novikoff. 

































Also at this time in Boise the very 
popular Pavley Oukrainsky Ballet appeared 
in the same theatre. This company was 
not of the quality of the Pavlowa presen¬ 
tation. It was geared to popular taste 
which had its point in the hinderlands. 

Iva Kitchell was in this company and I 
later knew her as a friend of Bentley 
Stone. A well meaning friend arranged 
a meeting for me with Andreas Pavley and 
he made a strong pitch for me to come to 
Chicago to study in his school. Very 
shortly, I did go to Chicago to study 
but an inate taste and some research 
brought me to the school of Adolph 
Bolm. 

My student year at Bolm’s was a year 
of boundless inspiration in dance. Bolm 
and his assistant teacher Alexandra 
Maximova, gave me a feeling and respect 
for the great ballet world of their time. 
But, as I had to exist I took a job as 
usher at the State Lake Theatre, then a 
major vaudeville house, playing 14 acts a 
week and handling 22 thousand people a 
day. My love for dance has never been 
just one thing and at the State Lake I 
saw performers who made a lasting impres¬ 
sion on me. Dancers, actors, clowns, 
musicians and jugglers, all essentially 
performers who meant and loved to enter¬ 
tain. The person who is only interested 
in classical ballet or modern is not 
under any consideration a true dance 
enthusiast. 

In those days and up until the advent 
of the first moderns, dancers who were 
outstanding successes were performers, 
not just bland technical acrobats. The 
death of tap dancing came about because 
of the birth of personalities like Bill 
Robinson, Will Mahoney, James Barton, 

Buddy Ebson, Pat Rooney and Buster West 
and his father. All of these artists 
were great technically but also had 
charm and a gift for pleasing even the 
toughest audiences. I saw them all, not 
just once, but many times a day. In 
the ballroom field (now extinct) and 
musical comedy areas, we had teams like 
Cortez and Peggy, The Beautiful Moss 
and Fantana, the De Marcos, Maurice and 
Walton and Much later Veloz and Yolanda. 

I should not fail to mention the admirable 
Clifton Webb and his adorable partner Mary 
Hay. I too, adored Grade Allen as much 
for her easy style in tap dancing as for 
her dumb wit. She possessed an innocent 
joy in movement and the result was love¬ 
ableness . 


Vaudeville in those days had incredible 
dancers who had to work where work was to 
be found and that was in vaudeville. Even 
Pavlowa had her turn in this field. Dan¬ 
cers like Elisa and Eduardo Casino, Mar¬ 
garet Severn, Gilda Grley (not to be shook 
off), Nattacha Natova (the most daring of 
all), Danzi Goodell (with her slouch hat), 
Stascha Ledova, Buster West and his 
Father (the first real sailor dance), and 
the very great French clown, Toto. Toto’s 
impersonations of Pavlowa, Mae Murray, and 
Fanny Brice were artistic masterpieces. 

About 1928, Irma Duncan, one of the 
adopted daughters of Isadora, brought a 
group of Russian children to this country, 
presenting a program of their interpre¬ 
tive creations. In Chicago they played 
at the Majestic Theatre for two weeks. 

I was not alone among their enthusiastic 
admirers who went night after night to 
enjoy their deceptively simple dances. 

The naturalness and charm of these 
children was a beautiful thing to see. 
Duncan, herself, today would be a heavy 
weight, and yet her dance, "Hunger 11 was 
one of the great dances in my memory 
store house. Today, we could use some 
of their disarming charm. 

The early 30’s brought an invasion of 
many very exciting dance personalities 
from other countries. Not the least of 
these was Harald Kreutzberg, a modern 
from Germany. He was a one and one only 
artist who had an immediate appeal to a 
dance hungry audience at that time. He 
was unreal and fey, but he had a way of 
stirring one’s imagination that made your 
mind soar right out of the theatre - a 
talent totally minus today. At the 
height of his popularity he brought the 
great Yvonne Georgi as his partner and 
their "Persian Song" was a joy to hang 
up on one’s memory calendar. 

At this time Graham was beginning her 
great creative surge with "Primitive Mys¬ 
teries" (a great moment in all our lives) 
and "Frontier" a solo dance of boundless 
imaginative projection in movement. Each 
year brought a new wealth of creative 
force from that incredible sourcehead. 

For me to name a favorite creation of 
hers would be to recite her entire reper¬ 
toire. At the head of the list would be 
"Letter to the World". In 1958 I splurged 
and went to New York for the first per¬ 
formance of her great ballet - "Klytem- 
nestra". I was always glad because it was 
never brought to Chicago. 
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For me at this time, a great part of 
my dance appreciation and respect for it 
was due to Angna Enters. Critics and 
dancers argued vociferously that she was 
not a dancer but in all honesty she told 
her sensitive mime stories entirely in 
movement - and what is dance? - but 
designed movement. Each year Enters came 
out with new programs of detailed mime 
plays that went much further into the 
development of mime dance than the 
present favorite Marcel Marceau. Whom I 
admit is great, if fragmentary, as is our 
local dancer of note - Sybil Shearer. 
Enters created over 300 characters 
performing them all over the world. 

When the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
appeared in 1931 a new era of classical 
ballet had arrived with Massine, Danilova, 
Baronova, Roumanova and Riabouchinska. 
They were the stars but there was also 
Roland Gerard an American and the best 
"Bluebird" ever - the versatile Leon 
Woizikovsky, the humorous and delightful 
character dancer Vania Psota, Andre Egel- 
sky, David Lichine, the debonair Frederic 
Franklin, Alicia Markova, Nina Verchinina 
and Lubov Rostova. Recent revivals of 
that company’s ballets have all been 
disasters (Beau Danube, Gaite and Petrou- 
ska) because today’s dancers are inade¬ 
quately trained in the art of character 
dance and mime. Dancers of that day 
had that training and to that add a great 
portion of personal allure (forwned upon 
today by Balanchine and those who do not 
possess it). Audiences and critics alike 
today, have no conception, nor can they 
judge, the worth of those great days of 
ballet. 

Along with the excietment of Ballet 
Russe we had more - much more. By half 
closing my eyes I can evoke my first 
impression of Uday Shan Kar, dressed in 
his baggy powder blue trousers and golden 
brown body covered with shining silver 
jewelery. The flashing eyes and ornament 
laden hands, indicated his mime and no 
words were necessary. Many will remember 
his lovely partner of that first year - 
Simkie. But true to the basic laws of 
nature that the male is more colorful - 
that was Shan Kar. 

Argentina, the great classical 
Spanish artist was a yearly event and 
possessor of the broadest and most 
appealing smile the world has ever known. 
Her bows alone were worth twice the price 


of admission. I always felt she bowed 
all the way to the dressing room and 
Beata Bolm assured me that she did; thus 
making one feel her graciousness even 
when she was out of sight. Then came 
Vincent Escudaro and Argentinita, both 
truly great artists and with the possible 
exception of Antonio and Luisillo we do 
not have such artists today in this 
medium. 

Another great Mime-dancer at this time 
was Trudy Schoop, a Swiss dancer and 
tragic comedienne whose company Mata & 

Hari came out of. She had an incredible 
group of artists using every medium of 
dance to tell their stories. Some of my 
best dance memories must include "Frido- 
lin", "Wand Ads", "The Blond Marie" and 
"Barbara". Trudy today is teaching under 
priviledged children somewhere in Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Early Ballet Theatre was a great period 
of dance and even today, regardless of the 
early days when it developed its own stars 
out of it’s ranks it was the most inter¬ 
esting. Out of that early period came 
Alicia Alonzo, Nora Kaye, Igor Youskevitch 
(although he came through Ballet Russe 
these were his top years), John ICriza, 

Ruth Ann Koesun, Mary Ellen Moylan, 

Melissa Hayden, Nana Goldner, Hugh Lang, 
Harold Lang, Anthony Tudor and Kelly Brown. 
Back at the inception of the Company BT 
had one of the greatest unrecognized 
ballerinas of all time - Patricia Bowman. 
The Company did not have the courtesy to 
include her in their most recent gala in 
New York. Bowman was too good for her 
time and because she worked for years at 
Radio City with Massine she was considered 
'Music Hall' and not a serious artist. Yet 
ye was not - why? Few ballerinas today 
are equal to the best of Bowman in "Voices 
of Spring" and early ballet by Michael 
Mordkin. 

One of the greatest creators during 
this period was Lester Horton. He was an 
artist that much of the country did not 
see but do directly, now because of some 
of the people he developed - Alvin Ailey, 
Janet Collins, Carmen de Lavallade, James 
Mitchell, Joyce Trisler and JAmes Truite. 

At about this same time in California 
Carmalita Maracci was doing important work 
eventually going into teaching. I will 
always remember two of her famous solo 
dances - "Life for the one who bore You" 
and "Another Goyescas". In Chicago we 
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did have a season of her work and these 
concerts were equal in my estimation to 
those of Martha Graham. 

When the Sadlers Wells Ballet came in 
1949 with their sumptuous production of 
the "Sleeping Beauty" I was the culprit 
who preferred Moira Shearer to Margo 
Fonteyn. I saw the ballet six times with 
each star dancing the lead three times, so 
I believe I was fair in my judgement. 

That season we also saw "A wedding Bou¬ 
quet" and "Symphonic Variations", two 
ballets I liked very much and in which 
Shearer danced. The Royal Ballet has 
been here several times since, as has the 
Royal Danish Company. I liked the Danes 
the best when they were here in 1959. 

Then Margareth Schanne danced in "La 
Sylphide" with all the old illusions to 
amuse one and add fantasy to the ballets. 
"Miss Julie" with Kirsten Simone and 
Henning Kronstram was the best we have 
ever seen this ballet. They also excelled 
in Petit’s "Carmen". Stars of the company 
that season were Inge Sand, Kirsten Ralov, 
Mona Vangsaa and Frank Schaufuss. 

To name all the European companies 
we have had would require too much space 
but special mention should be made to the 
Cranko Stuttgard Ballet which was indeed 
a very refreshing and wonderful group of 
dancers. The one and only time we say 
the famous Kirov Ballet was very very 
special with Irina Kolpokova, Vladilen 
Semenov, Alla Sizova and Uri Soloviev. 

Each dancer was so perfect and all were 
ideal in their effortless technique - 
something we really have not seen since. 
The complete opposite of the Bolshoi. 

Then there was an enchanting evening with 
Shanta Rao in her 45 minute dance the 
"Dance of the Enchantress" in 1953. Then 
that wonderful old man - Ketut Mario from 
Bali - the teacher of them all from Bali. 

Duing 50 years of viewing dancers 
and dances many come and go, a few remain 
and seldom do the new ones wipe out the 
memories of the old. I regret not having 
seen Mei Lang Fang and Adeline Genee in 
the past. And later Galina Ulanova who 
did not dance in Chicago. I have seen 
superlative performances of hers in movies 
and they are most satisfying. The movies 
have had great performances by Moira 
Shearer, Fred Astaire, Gene Kelly and 


Donald O’Connor. These artists all exem¬ 
plify the words of the great Barshnikov 
who said - "The essence of all art is to 
have pleasure in giving pleasure" - 
beautiful words by another dancer Chicago 
had been cheated out of seeing. 

Many names and companies remain unnamed 
- this does not mean I did not see them - 
usually I see everything. Great critical 
acclaim never had much influence on me 
and what I thought, knowing the backround 
of critics and their policies. I frankly 
have not admired two of the big reigning 
companies. Last year’s Eliot Feld group 
were promising and of the young dancers I 
very much enjoy are Larence Rhodes, Helgi 
Tomasson, Daniel Levin, Christine Sarry, 
Elizabeth Carroll, Bonnie Mathis, Naomi 
Sorkin and Gelsey Kirkland. 

The greatest derrent to any artistic 
progress in dance at the moment is that it 
is dominated by affluent women and silly 
Society boards connected with most com¬ 
panies. I feel a company should be com¬ 
pletely the brainchild of one person, as 
is Martha Graham’s company and in the past 
Diaghileff. 

In 50 years one cannot help forming 
opinions and taste. I shudder to think 
what Adolph Bolm and Laurent Novikoff 
would think of dance today were they 
alive. In their later years both were 
disturbed then - and dance is not what it 
was twenty years ago. 
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